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The Sea-Country of Mehalah 


by J. WENTWORTH DAY 


“MEHALAH BAKER! I know’d she well, poor gal. 
We went to dame’s school together—three half- 
pence a week to learn reading, writing and 
*rithmetic. She lived across the creek on Ray 
Island, with her old mother, who was forever 
drunk on gin. You could get a masterful lot of 
gin then for tuppence. Poor Mehalah—she had a 
sad life on’t. "Course, the Raverand over at East 
wrote a book about her. That was all the go that 
time 0’ day. Everybody was a-readin’ o’ it. The 
Raverand was a tall, thin man. Used to walk 
about the marsh roads, singin’ in the wind. He 
was a rare scholard, a right larned man.’ 

Thus spoke my revered, and now, alas, dead, 
friend, Mrs Jane Pullen, landlady of that very 
old, sun-warmed inn, the Peldon Rose, which 
crouches in its willows on the Essex shore, cocking 
a wary eye across the water at the independent 
isle of Mersea. 

For fifty years she was landlady of this ancient 
inn, which the Reverend Sabine Baring-Gould, 
that master of Victorian melodrama, immor- 
talized in Mehalah, A Story of the Salt Marshes, 
first published in 1880. Today it is a collector’s 
piece. It sent shudders down the delicate spines 
of our grandmothers. 

Mrs Pullen was over eighty when she died, 
thirty years ago. That helps to date Mehalah 
Baker, the pathetic girl of the Essex marshes who 
lived in a small farmhouse built of wreckage 
timber and roofed with red pantiles, on Ray 
Island. You may still trace the foundations among 
wind-twisted thorn trees on that lonely little isle 
of saltings and coarse grass, between the shifting 
tides of the twin creeks, Ray Channel and Strood 
Channel, which cut off the bold, bright men of 
Mersea from the duller chaps over in England. 

Baring-Gould’s story of Mehalah is high- 
pitched, grim, melodramatic, removed to the 
end of the 18th century for romantic effect. 
Redeemed by exquisite word-pictures of the 
marshes and true-life portraits of marshland 
characters, it has been reprinted eighteen times. 

Briefly, the Mehalah Sharland of the melo- 
drama is wooed by Elijah Rebow, a marsh 
farmer, brutal, cunning, ferocious. He owns the 
Ray and lives in Red Hall. Mehalah, vivid, raven- 
haired and gipsy-fierce, hates him. Her heart is 


set on George De Witt, a young fisherman. Re- 
bow, in revenge, supplies her mother with secret 
kegs of smuggled rum, steals their sheep, betrays 
De Witt to the press gang, and finally sets fire to 
the Ray farmhouse and takes the now penniless 
girl and her almost senile mother to live at Red 
Hall. In despair she marries him, swearing never 
to consummate the marriage. 

On her wedding night, Mehalah hits Rebow 
with a bottle. It contains vitriol and blinds him. 
Stunned by remorse, she swears to look after 
him for the rest of her life. Her old admirer, 
George De Witt, returns from the navy; but it is 
too late. He announces that he will marry her 
rival, Phoebe Musset, and Mehalah realizes that 
Rebow alone is constant. Later, in a passion 
the blind man knocks her senseless, lifts her into 
his boat, rows out to sea and pulls out the boat’s 
plug. The pair, their marriage unconsummated, 
drown together. 

Despite this barn-storming quality, the book 
grips you. Those who remember, as I do, the 
fanatical, biblical frenzy of marshland religious 
beliefs and family feuds, glimpse flashes of truth. 
There are still De Witts, Mussets, Petticans, 
Pudneys and others in the marsh villages. And 
Rebow is a remembered name. The melodrama, 
however, as told by Baring-Gould is, I believe, 
pure fantasy, apart from the use of local place- 
names and surnames. 

Except for the seaward side of Mersea Island 
which is ruined by a sprawl of suburban 
bungalows, utterly alien to the island tradition of 
building, this fascinating half-land of sea-creeks 
and salt marshes is much as Mehalah knew it. 
Salt tides still gurgle in crab-holes. The ebb bares 
the shining mud-flats. Lonely creeks are opal in 
the dawn, sword-blue in the sun, greyly silver 
under misty moons. Curlew whistle haunting 
music. Redshank ring their million bells in the 
courting days of spring. At night, bar-geese 
laugh their ghastly laughter far out on the 
crawling tide—the ghosts, they say, of drowned 
sailors, down in the green alleys of Fiddlers’ 
Green, mocking the living about to join them. 

In winter the brent geese come south over bitter 
seas from Spitsbergen and Novaya Zemlya to 
winter on Dengie Flats, where the sea-wall, 
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The Ray, half island, half mud and saltings, lies opposite Mersea Island on the Essex marshes. 
Here Mehalah, heroine of Baring-Gould’s novel, lived with her mother in a desolate farmhouse 


houseless, manless, goes marching down the 
coast for a dozen lonely miles. The tides ebb 
out for a mile or more. If you are lost in a duck- 
punt in a winter fog, as I have been, sea and land 
melt into grey, terrifying nothingness. You can 
only tell the direction of the land when the tide 
has ebbed by the lie of seaweed and eel-grass on 
the mud. 

A country of high skies and incredibly clear 
lights, of drifting sea-fogs and sharp tides. An 
old, old land of beauty and mystery haunted by 
Roman and Dane, East Saxon and Norman, and 
by all that rough crew of smugglers and wreckers, 
wildfowlers and fishermen, poachers and marsh- 
men whose immemorial kingdom it is. 

Landward, miles of rough grass marshes, 
cattle-dotted, seamed by reedy ‘fleets’ where wild 
duck nest and reed-warblers chitter in the reeds, 
melt into low uplands, bright with corn. Great 
farmhouses, built when the Armada was a 
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boding threat, stand within moats starred by 
water-lilies, sentinelled by cloudy elms. They and 
their villages bear names that echo Saxon and 
Roman, Dane and Norman. Most of them lie at 
the head of lonely creeks. In the old days sprit- 
sailed barges glided, red-sailed, above the land 
to village hithes with cattle and corn, coals and 
wood, or stacked high with hay. The old green 
‘barge roads’, raised causeways of grass, still run 
from many a farmyard to forgotten havens 
where weed-grown posts stand memorial to the 
rough seamen who tied up there. 

There is such an old green road from the off- 
buildings at Decoy Farm on Bohun’s Hall at 
Tollesbury to Thurslet Creek, which maps show 
as Thistly Creek, a name not used locally. | 
Across the fields lie Tolleshunt D’Arcy Hall and 
Bourchier’s Hall; the first within a perfect moat, 
the second with fragments of a homestead moat. 
Within a gunshot of Bourchier’s Hall stand the 


mournful remains of Guisnes Court, built from 
the old stones of London Bridge. 

Those four house names preserve manorial 
memories. It was Baron Bohun who, with Bigod, 
threw the threats of Edward I in his face with 
the words: ‘By God, Sir King, we will neither go 
nor hang.’ Tolleshunt D’Arcy derives from the 
D’Arcys who held half this wild marsh country 
in feudal fee. Baldwin, Earl of Guisnes, held a 
knight’s fee of the Honour of Boulogne in 
Tollesbury in the reign of King John, which 
passed later to Robert Bourchier, Lord Chancel- 
lor of England and Earl of Essex. Robert, Lord 
Bourchier, kept his first court at Bourchier’s 
Hall in 1329. 

For the rest of these echoes of history, there 


lie, scattered under wide marsh skies, manors and 
villages which sing on the tongue—Salcott-cum- 
Virley, Bradwell-juxta-Mare, Tolleshunt Knights, 
Layer Breton, Layer-de-la-Haye: all are Norman. 
Fingringhoe, Langenhoe and Wivenhoe smell of 
the Viking. The gaunt grey priory of St Osyth, 
across the Colne to the east of Brightlingsea, is 
dedicated to a forgotten Saxon saint. 

All this coast is vivid with history. A mile east 
of Bradwell, at the end of the straight Roman 
road which leads through wheat and barley to 
the sea, you will find remnants of the twelve-foot- 
thick walls of the old Roman fort of Othona, 
built to guard the mouth of the Blackwater in the 
reign of Diocletian or Constantine I. It was 
garrisoned by the Count of the Saxon Shore. 
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All remaining photographs, except one, by The Geographical Mag: 


The traveller crossing from Mersea to the mainland on the causeway comes to the Peldon Rose 
(above), the inn where Mehalah sought refuge, before she was dragged back to the marsh, where 
(opposite) the geese fly out at dawn, and the Seven Whistlers—the curlew—foretell death 


There, in A.D. 653, Cedd, Bishop of the East 
Saxons, built from the Roman ruins St Peter’s 
Chapel, the little cathedral which stands, earth- 
floored, wind-beaten, on a slight rise at the end 
of the sea-wall. It is fifty-five feet long and 
twenty-six feet wide, barely large enough to 
hold a couple of dozen worshippers. Hundreds 
of pilgrims visit it each year and camp in army 
huts on the near-by marsh. Elizabethan seamen 
used it as a beacon tower whose flames flickered 
at night far over the treacherous sea-flats. 
Georgian smugglers stored their barrels in it. In 
the First World War, troops used it as a look-out. 
Today, it is reconsecrated, a place of God. 

The only dead man to lie in state, during the 
last century or more, within those lonely walls on 
the edge of the crawling sea was my gallant old 
friend Walter Linnett, ‘the last of the Essex 
fowlers’, who died only a year or two ago. He 
lived his long life in the one-storeyed, three- 
roomed wooden coastguard cottage which 
crouches, bowered in vines, on the seaward side 


of the sea-wall at the foot of the old Roman fort’ 
There he reared his family of six and fed them 
with the spoils of punt-gun and peter-net, eel- 
spear and rabbit-snare. His great punt-gun, ten 
feet long, two-and-a-half inches in bore, three 
hundred pounds in weight, capable of firing two 
pounds of swan shot, now stands in my hall. 
They say it has killed fifty thousand wild geese 
and wild duck in the last hundred years. 

The wild geese are protected now; and in 
winter the marshes and bitter mud-flats of 
Mehalah’s country are haunted at dawn and 
dusk by long wavering skeins of the great birds, 
like windblown witches. 

The Romans built not only the fort of Othona; 
they had a pharos, or lighthouse, on Mersea. 
They laid the foundations of the Strood, the 
causeway which connects the island with the 
mainland. They went to Mersea for oysters. 
They sent their sick there to recover. They built 
a temple to Vesta on the site of West Mersea 
church. When I had the shooting on Fingringhoe 
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‘The City’ is the old fishermen’s quarter of West Mersea, facing the mainland. On this beach 


Mehalah’s unhappy lover, George De Witt, lived with his despotic mother on board an old hulk 


Wick at the mouth of the River Colne, a lonely 
peninsula of sandy gravel and saltings, we found 
the complete foundations of a Roman villa with 
a mass of oyster shells. 

Salcott-cum-Virley is still a village; across the 
creek is the ghost of the vanished village of 
Virley. The Sun Inn, immortalized in Mehalah, 
stands in the village street, as yet, thank God, un- 
modernized. But Virley Church, where Mehalah 
was married to the brutal Elijah Rebow by the 
Reverend Mr Rabbit, is a ruin, whilst the near-by 
White Hart Inn, once a den of smugglers, was 
blotted out by a bomb in the last war. 

The picture of that tragic wedding, as re-told 
by Herbert Tompkins in his Marsh Country 
Rambles, is a pathetic commentary on the rough 
marsh-life of the day., The “‘nots” in the Deca- 
logue had been erased by a village humourist; 
a wormeaten deal table did duty for an altar; 
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the curate’s red cotton handkerchief was the only 
altar-cloth. The floor of the chancel was eaten 
through by rats; the bones beneath were exposed 
to view. The congregation consisted chiefly of a 
few young folk, who snored sonorously, or 
cracked nuts, or adorned the pews with rude 
sketches of ships. On the wedding-day a motley 
crowd assembled to see the fun, and the tiny 
church was crowded. In the west gallery boys 
dropped broken tobacco-pipes on the heads of 
the persons below; a sweep, unwashed, pushed 
forward and took a seat beside the altar; the 
Communion-rails were broken down and the 
chancel filled with a noisy squabbling mob. Pen 
and ink were, with difficulty, found; while the 
sight-seers exchanged uncomplimentary sen- 
tences aloud in the presence of the Reverend Mr 
Rabbit. The bridegroom was arrayed in a “blue 
coat with brass buttons and knee-breeches”’; old 


In the centre of Mersea City was its inn, the Old Victory, now a private house. Previously 
it had been the Leather Bottle, and old Mrs De Witt consoled herself there with a glass of rum 


Mrs De Witt, a queer character, had thrown a 
smart red coat over her silk dress; on her head 
was a “‘broad white chip hat’’, tied with ribbons 
of sky blue; in her frizzled hair was a bunch of 
forget-me-nots. Mr Rabbit sneezed loudly as the 
party gathered before him; a squabble ensued as 
to the correctness of the responses; the ring had 
been forgotten, and the bride was eventually 
married with a link from an iron chain. Then the 
whole party retired to the Red Hall. The story is 
still very real in the eyes of folk at Virley and 
Salcott.’ 

The Red Hall, where Elijah kept his mad elder 
brother in chains and Mehalah lived for a few 
weeks of married wretchedness, is almost cer- 
tainly a romantic glorification of the Old Hall, 
the red-brick cottage, one end half-ruinous, in 
which my gamekeeper, William Fell, lived for 
many years. It was destroyed by a bomb during 


the last war. It stood on the seaward side of 
Salcott, near Bulls Bars Creek, which runs into 
Salcott Channel at the western end of Old Hall 
Marshes. Baring-Gould describes this desolate 
marshland fortalice of smugglers, sheep-stealers 
and fowlers thus: ‘It rose from the flat like a tower 
.... The horizon was bounded by sea-wall; only 
when the door was reached, which was on a 
level with the top of the mound, were the glitter- 
ing expanse of sea, the creeks, and the woods 
on Mersea Island and the mainland visible.’ 

At the end of the last war, when I rented the 
shooting on 1800 acres of the Guisnes Court 
estate, which included Old Hall Marshes, an 
enchanting place of wild duck in the dawn, 
rabbits in the tussocks and teal whistling above 
the reed-beds, we stumbled on the last ruins of 
the Old Hall, a mere few bricks in the bleached 
grasses. Today it is the Bull Mead with a great 
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(Left) East Mersea Church, of which 
Baring-Gould was rector when he 
wrote Mehalah. Threatened with the 
sale of her home, Mehalah turned in 
vain to the curate of East Mersea. 
(Below) Tollesbury sail-lofts, relics 
of the yachting boom of the 1900s. 
(Opposite) Tolleshunt D’Arcy: the 
fine Hall, with its water-filled moat; 
and one of the streets in the village 
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(Left) Virley Church, where Mehalah 
was married to the hated Elijah Rebow 
by the Reverend Mr Rabbit, is a ruin, 
destroyed in the Essex earthquake 
of 1884; its rectory is still occupied. 
(Opposite) The neighbouring church at 
Salcott; looking across from Virley 


bull, weighing a ton, roaming its wind-bitten 
acres, the best gamekeeper on earth. 

Hasting, the Dane, laid up his fleet of beaked 
war-galleys, ravens flying at the mast-heads, in 
the creek off Old Mersea. There Alfred besieged 
him, burnt most of his ships, fought him to a 
standstill with axe and arrow and smashed his 
petty kingdom somewhere about A.D. 841. 

Near enough a thousand years later, in the Old 
Victory, the inn around which cluster the huddle 
of weather-beaten, tipsy-roofed cottages of Old 
Mersea City, the Mersea smugglers hatched a 
plot which led to the ghastliest mass-murder on 
the Essex sea. Up-river, where the Blackwater is 
almost three miles wide, there is an elm-crowned 
isle which the Danes called Osea because it was 
set in a sea of ooze. A creek goes snaking into the 
saltings at the seaward end. They call it Dead 
Man’s Creek, for, one foggy morning just over a 
hundred years ago, the preventive cutter, then 
based on Stansgate Abbey on the south shore, 
discovered its long-boat, swirling back and forth 
on the swaying tide. Four-and-twenty revenue 
men lay on the bottom boards, each with his 
throat hideously cut. The boat was half-full of 
blood and the sea tinged crimson. I know men 
whose grandfathers were at that ghastly game. 


They hid the smuggled brandy, gin and lace in 
the pulpit of Salcott Church; in great caves on 
Tiptree Heath, roofed over with hurdles and 
growing turves of grass and heather. They had 
their own look-out, like a wooden belfry, in the 
roof of the old coach-house of Orleans House in 
the bend of the coast road by West Mersea 
Church. And when the revenue cutter was seen 
beating into the mouth of the Blackwater, the 
alarm was semaphored from Mersea look-out to 
St Peter’s Chapel and the fires were lit on Beacon 
Hill at St Lawrence on the south shore and on 
Wigborough Hill, miles inland from the north 
shore, where the flames of alarm could be seen 
on Tiptree Heath. 

Old Mrs Pullen, at whose inn Mehalah 
sought work and refuge when she escaped from 
the Red Hall, told me a story far older than any 
tale of smugglers. The tale of the two Danish 
chieftains Inguar and Hubba, twin brothers, who 
attacked and sacked the nunnery of St Osyth, 
beheaded the saint, who was a daughter of 
Frithewald, King of Mercia, and carried off her 
lovely sister to Mersea Island. Both wanted the 
girl. So they drew their great swords and fought 
for her. And both died in their own blood. So 
the Danes took the living girl, laid her between 
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(Above) The line of the Roman road leads 
from Bradwell to St Peter-on-the-Wall, a 
chapel built in the 7th century alongside 
the ruins of the Roman fortress of Othona. 
(Opposite) Perched on a hillock, the chapel 
was used as a look-out when smugglers sig- 
nalled across the Blackwater from Mersea 


their two dead chieftains in the bottom of their 
war-galley and carried it to the top of the hill 
overlooking Mersea Strood. There, in their ship, 
under a great barrow still called Barrow Hill. 
they buried the dead in their tattered harness, 
swords in hand, with the living girl. And Elijah 
Rebow says: 

_ ‘When the new moon appears, the flesh grows 
on their bones, and the blood stanches, and the 
wounds close, and breath comes back behind 
their ribs. When the moon is full they rise in the 
ship’s hold and fall on one another, and if you 
listen at full moon on the hoe you can hear the 
brothers fighting below in the heart of the barrow. 
You hear them curse and cry out, and you hear 
the clash of their swords. But when the moon 
wanes the sounds grow fainter, their armour 

falls to bits, their flesh drops away, the blood 


oozes out of all the hacked veins, and at last all 
is sill. Then, when there is no moon, you can hear 
the maid mourning and sobbing . . . till the new 
moon reappears, and then she is hushed, for the 
brothers are recovering for a new fight. This will 
go on month after month, year after year, till one 
conquers the other and wins the maid; but that 
will never be, for the brothers are of the same age, 
and equally strong, and equally resolute.” 

Is it, perhaps, the ghost of a Danish chieftain 
or, as some say, 2 Roman centurion who still 
walks from Mersea Island to the mainiand 
across the Strood between the glimmering tides, 
by moonlight? He haunts the Ray Island. Mrs 
Pullen would tell how she walked from Mersea 
by moonlight one night. As she walked, the foot- 
steps of an unseen man followed, ringing hard 
and clear on the still night air. She looked over 
her shoulder. No man was in sight. The road, the 
island and the creeks were plain in the silver 
light. In the middle of the Strood she met a 
farmer walking home from the in. He, too, 
heard the footsteps. 

“He bopped down in the moonlight and looked 
along the road, she told me. “He never saw a 
thing. But the footsteps kept comin’ all on. Then 
he turned and run like a hare. He left me all alone 
in the moonlight. And I walked home to the Rose 
and never quickened a step, although that old 
feller kept a-marchin’ all on behind me. He never 
stopped till I got to me door and lifted the latch.” 

Her grandson, Ivan Pullen, will tell you that 
when he was a young man he camped one moon- 
lit night in a tent among the rabbit holes and 
witch-fingered thorn trees on the Ray. As he 
slept, the heavy, armoured feet of a man clanked 
all round the tent and woke him. The footsteps 
came into the tent. No-one was there. He opened 
the tent flap and looked out in the cold moon- 
light. Not a man was in sight. 

‘I ran home as fast as my legs could go across 
the saltings to the Strood, Ivan told me. ‘I 
wouldn’t sleep there again for a boat-load of 
gold. 

Lately the Ray was sold for £1760. The new 
owner wanted to build two bungalows and live 
there. Mersea Council, that forthright body 
whose doings and denunciations thunder splen- 
didly from time to time across the front page of 
our county newspaper, sat firmly on this. 
Development, they said, will ruin the marshland 
scene. Since ‘development’ has ruined half 
Mersea already, this is a tardy but welcome 
announcement. 
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(Above) The Strood, the causeway 
which has linked Mersea Island 
with the mainland since Roman 
times. From the Strood, Mehalah 
could reach her home on the Ray 
on foot at ebb-tide. Smugglers 
once crept up the Ray channels 
(right) loaded with contraband 


John Tarlt 


As the tide flooded in over the saltings of Old Hall Marshes, Elijah Rebow rowed out with 
Mehalah over the swirling waters; he pulled out the boat’s plug, and they drowned together 


I prefer the picture painted for me by my 
devoted Mrs Pullen. I recall, lovingly, her home- 
made sloe gin, her damson wine, her adders 
pickled in bottles, her truly lovely furniture 
which she treated abominably. I still hear the stiff 
rustle of her black silk dresses as she chopped up 
onions on a Chippendale sideboard. I remember 
the twinkle in that fearless eye when she flopped 
down on a Hepplewhite chair, slapped a bottle 
of Hollands gin on the table and chuckled: 

‘That hevvn’t paid the owd revenue man a 
farthin’! Time I was a little gal, I laid in me bed 
many a night and heard the smugglin’ men roll 
the barrels up the road and dump ’em in the 
pond. Father said: ‘“‘Turn your face to the wall, 
gal, close your ears and eyes, and speak no word 
to any man.” A wonderful lot of spirits, lace and 
French wines came up the creeks through the 
freetraders. When old Doctor Green, who lived 


in the Strood House, died—about the time of the 
1914 war—his cellar was full of kegs of brandy 
and gin. And why not? The barges came right 
up to his garden just by that little cottage where 
Smith, the sea-waller, lives.’ 

Doctor Green, in his beaver hat, trotting on 
his old grey horse, went long ago to join Mehalah 
among the angels. 

The autumn sun goes down behind tall elms 
on barley-bright uplands. Curlew cry, lonely on 
the mud. A golden plover whistles high over. 
Carrion crows straggle home in the red eye of the 
sun. The tide gurgles in crab-holes, swims in 
silver among sea-asters and sea-lavender. Shining 
mud and stippled water, the bark of the great cob 
gulls and a wind that sings thinly in dyke-side 
reeds and in the rigging of anchored smacks. The 
old and lonely scene that Mehalah knew has not 
changed much. 
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Few stories in the Gospel narrative (with the 
exception of the Crucifixion itself) have provided 
more fruitful inspiration for artists than the story 
of the Magi: the mysterious men from the East 
who came to visit the Infant Saviour. It is true 
that only St Matthew, among the canonical 
writers, mentions the incident: 
Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judaea 
in the days of Herod the king, behold, there came 
wise men from the east to Jerusalem, saying, 
where is he that is born King of the Jews? for we 
have seen his star in the east, and are come to 
worship him. 
Having learned that, according to prophecy, he 
was to be born in Bethlehem, they travelled the 
six miles from the capital, 
and, lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went 
before them, till it came and stood over where 
the young child was. . . . And when they were 
come into the house, they saw the young child 
with Mary his mother, and fell down, and wor- 
shipped him: and when they had opened their 
treasures, they presented unto him gifts; gold, and 
frankincense, and myrrh. 


The apocryphal Book of James, or Protevan- 
gelium, gives the story in almost the same words, 
but with the substitution of ‘cave’ for ‘house’, and 
this tradition was not without its influence on 
the artists of later times. St Luke’s narrative 
implies that Jesus was born in a stable, for the 
shepherds were told, “Ye shall find the babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger’; 
but the two stories are not incompatible as 
beasts may very well have been stabled in a cave. 
By the time the Wise Men arrived room might 
have been found for the Holy Family in ‘the 
house’. 

Many artists have depicted the shepherds and 
the Wise Men as present at the Nativity to- 
gether. In Ghirlandaio’s charming painting 
in Florence we see the shepherds adoring the 
Holy Child while an oriental procession winds 
its way over a steep mountain-road in the distance. 
But this can hardly be adduced as evidence. 
St Augustine thought that the date of the Epi- 
phany (January 6) proved that the Magi reached 
Bethlehem thirteen days after the Nativity, 
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which he accepts as having taken place on 
December 25. But December 25 was by no 
means generally accepted in the Early Church 
as the date of Christ’s birth. As late as the 3rd 
century Clement of Alexandria maintained that 
it was April 19. Others suggested March 28 and 
May 29. It was not until the middle of the 4th 
century that December 25 was accepted, or 
imposed, and critics have not been slow to point 
out that the shepherds would hardly have been 
keeping their flocks in the fields in the middle of 
winter. 

Then, surely, some time must have elapsed 
between seeing the star and arriving at Bethle- 
hem. How long depends on where the Wise 
Men were coming from. The Bible does not 
use the word Magi, but from the earliest times 
it has been accepted that they were members 
of the priestly caste of Media, Persia, Assyria 
and Babylonia, which the term Magi embraces. 
These countries, in the time of Christ, were incor- 
porated in the Empire of the Parthians and, says 
the Catholic Encyclopaedia, ‘from some such 
part of the Parthian Empire the Magi came’. It 
then proceeds to work out a convincing route for 
them. ‘They probably crossed the Syrian Desert, 
lying between the Euphrates and Syria, reached 
either Haleb (Aleppo) or Tudmor (Palmyra), 
and journeyed on to Damascus and southward, 
by what is now the great Mecca route (‘‘the 
pilgrims’ way’’) keeping the Sea of Galilee and 
the Jordan to their west till they crossed the ford 
now Jericho.’ 

The distance from Persia to Jerusalem is more 
than a thousand miles and the journey by camel 
might have taken anything from three to twelve 
months. The Magi might therefore have arrived 
a year or more after the birth of Christ; and in- 
deed only one early monument represents the 
Child in the Crib; in others he is shown on Mary’s 
knee. 

The star which the Wise Men saw has long 
been the subject of comment and controversy. 
In the first place it could not have been ‘in the 
east’ as they saw it, for if so it would have led 
them in the wrong direction. The correct reading 
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Jan Mabuse, c. 1472-c. 1534. National Gallery, London 
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Peter Paul Rubens, 1577-1640. Royal Fine Arts Museum, Antwerp 


of the passage must be ‘we, being in the east, 
have seen his star’. The Chaldeans were, almost 
by definition, students of the stars, and almost 
all their contemporaries believed in astrology. 
Is there any recorded portent of star or comet 
which might be identified with the one the Magi 
saw? 

‘Could it’, asks the famous Catholic writer 
Daniel-Rops, ‘have been a “‘nova’’, a genuinely 
new star such as that which appeared in the 
constellation of Aquila in 1918 or that which 
was noticed in 1572 after the massacre of St 
Bartholomew?’ Could it have been Halley’s 
comet, which would have been visible in the sky 
over Jerusalem in the year 12 B.c.? The great 
astronomer Kepler noted that in 6 B.c. there 
occurred a conjunction of the planets Jupiter 
and Saturn which might have given the appear- 
ance of one particular bright star, but later 
astronomers have calculated that they would 
have been separated by twice the apparent 
diameter of the moon. In any case neither star 
nor comet could ‘stand over’ a particular house. 
When a star seems to do so one has only to take 
a few steps to the side and it seems to stand over 
a different house. St John Chrysostom, Patriarch 
of Constantinople at the end of the 4th century, 
wrote a homily on Matthew in which he suggests 
that it was an ‘invisible virtue’, or angel, who had 
put on the form of a star and so guided the Magi 
to the place where the young Child lay. 

The mention of such dates as 12 B.c. and 6 B.c. 
may surprise the reader who does not know that 
even orthodox scholars are unable to accept the 
beginning of our era as marking the actual date 
of the birth of Christ. No-one, even among the 
most pious Early Christians, seems to have 
thought in terms of Anno Domini. It was .not 
until the 6th century that a Scythian monk with 
the charming name of Dionysius Exiguus tried 
to work out what “Year of the Lord’ he was 
actually living in. Unfortunately he worked it 
out wrong, for the scriptures state that Jesus 
was born ‘in the days of Herod the king’. This 
was Herod the Great who died in what we now 
call 4 B.c. The consensus of conservative opinion 
is that Jesus was born in 6 B.c., which is the 
reason why Kepler’s date for the conjunction of 
Jupiter and Saturn was so readily received as an 
apparent confirmation. 

So far there had been no question of ‘Three 
Kings’. No Early Father of the Church refers to 
them as such, although Tertullian calls them 
‘well-nigh’ kings. But it so happened that the 


passage in the Liturgy (‘The Kings of Tarshish 
and of the isles shall bring presents; the Kings of 
Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts’) was applied 
to the Magi. To quote the Catholic Encyclo- 
paedia once more: ‘a liturgical accommodation 
of a text has in time come to be looked upon by 
some as an authentic interpretation thereof’. 
Nor was their number any more certain in the 
early days, the Scriptures being silent on this 
point. In the Syrian Church twelve was the 
accepted figure. In the catacombs they are some- 
times two and sometimes four. Once they had 
been established as three—as in a painting in the 
Lateran Museum—the way was open for the 
flowering of the legend. For they came to repre- 
sent the three races, descended respectively from 
Shem, Ham and Japhet, the three known Con- 
tinents, the three Ages of Man. It even became 
possible to give them names which, by the time of 
the Liber Pontificalis of Ravenna in the 9th 
century, had become, after numerous variations, 
Gaspar, Melchior and Balthazar. 

They were supposed to have travelled back 
to India after visiting the Infant Saviour and, 
after the Crucifixion, to have been visited by 
St Thomas, who baptized them and made them 
his assistant preachers. Their relics were said to 
have been found by St Helena, that indefatigable 
finder of relics, and deposited at Milan. But in 
1164 Milan was sacked by the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, and his Arch-Chancellor, who 
happened to be also Archbishop of Cologne, 
seized the hallowed bones and carried them off. 
Henceforward the Magi were known as the 
Three Kings of Cologne and the cathedral built 
round their relics became a focus of pilgrimage. 
They also became a favourite subject for artists. 

The earliest representations (long before the 
translation of their relics to Cologne) show them 
as priests of Mithra in Phrygian bonnets. In the 
10th century they were depicted as knights 
wearing armour similar to what we see in the 
Bayeux Tapestry. When they had been recognized 
as kings they were naturally given crowns and 
these were later combined with turbans, for they 
had, after all, come from the East. Their icono- 
graphy, which has been chiefly worked out by 
French and German scholars, is enormous. But 
their great popularity in the Middle Ages was 
due to their incorporation in the Mystery Plays. 

As early as the 11th century an expansion of 
the Easter trope (a trope was an amplification of 
a passage in the liturgy) had given rise to a Christ- 
mas play of “The Shepherds’. The Shepherds 
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were clad in the ordinary rural costume of the 
time, but it was far otherwise with the Magi, 
who from their earliest appearance were always 
costumed formally and magnificently. In the 
early versions, still within the framework of the 
liturgy, and still inside the church, the Three 
Kings were represented by three of the inferior 
clergy, wearing crowns and copes. They met 
before the main altar upon which, behind a 
curtain, were the figures of the Mother and 
Child, surmounted by a star-shaped cluster of 
lights. They were greeted by two clerics in 
dalmatics who drew aside the curtain. The 
Kings adored the Child and then fell asleep. 
They were roused by a choir-boy dressed in an 
alb to represent an angel who warned them not 
to reveal the whereabouts of the Child to Herod. 

With the exception of the crowns, the costumes 
worn were still ecclesiastical vestments, but when 
the Mysteries began to be played outside the 
church, the way was open for the use of what the 
Middle Ages considered to be Oriental dress. 
This, in its turn, influenced painters and sculptors, 
although the extent of this influence has been 
the subject of much controversy. Some have 
thought that the Mysteries borrowed from 
pictorial art and not vice versa, but this view is 
strongly contested by the great French medi- 
aevalist Emile M4le who gives an impressive list 
of the modifications in pictures of the 15th 


century which can be explained by a theatrical 
origin. He instances ‘high hats with turned-back 
brims loaded with strings of pearls . . . rich furs, 
girdles of goldsmith’s work, tasselled purses. So 
bizarre an accoutrement, differing from the 
current mode, could only have been imagined 
for a solemn procession or a show.’ It is a fas- 
cinating notion that when, today, we look at 
mediaeval paintings of the Three Kings we are 
actually witnessing the performance of a Mystery. 

The list of those who have sought to depict 
the Three Kings is like a roll-call of the greatest 
painters of the late Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance: Giotto, in the Arena Chapel at 
Padua (he was, perhaps, too early to be in- 
fluenced by the Mysteries), Fra Angelico, Ghir- 
landaio, Pisanello, Mantegna, Botticelli. It is 
interesting to note that Botticelli, in his picture 
in the Uffizi, introduced the figures of the 
Medici, just as Rogier van der Weyden did with 
Philippe le Bon of Burgundy. Other northern 
painters who treated the subject were Diirer, 
Gerard David, Jan Mabuse, Hans Memling 
and Holbein the Elder. The last great name is 
Rubens, for by the 17th century interest in the 
Three Kings seems to have waned, after having 
excited the imagination of painters for a millen- 
nium. The story itself is one of those pious 
legends which make up in charm what they lack 
in historicity. 


Gislebertus, 12th century. Autun Cathedral, Burgundy 
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The Lady Pioneers 


I. Fanny Bullock 


Workman 1859-1925 
by DOROTHY MIDDLETON 


This is the first in a series of articles on 
women who travelled in out-of-the-way places 
at the turn of the century. Dorothy Middleton is 
the author of Baker of the Nile and, with A. A. 
Thomson, of Lugard in Africa (Robert Hale) 


‘IsN’T my habit workmanlike?’ exclaimed a gay 
young thing—my mother—in the Simla of sixty 
years ago, flaunting her fashionably short 
riding-skirt. “Bullock workmanlike,’ growled the 
peppery Colonel, outraged by the unfeminine 
activities of Fanny Bullock Workman, who was 
then scrambling about in the Karakoram year 
after year with her husband. The Workmans 
were Americans, rich and energetic, who visited 
the Karakoram no less than seven times between 
1898 and 1912, climbing, discovering and sur- 
veying, and scandalizing the Old Guard by the 
vigour of their researches and the confidence of 
their claims. He was fifty-two and she nearly 
forty when they attacked the Himalaya first; 
they arrived on the scene early in the hot weather 
of 1898, having bicycled over 4000 miles, from 
Cape Comorin to Peshawar—Fanny wearing a 
topee adorned with the badge of the Touring 
Club de France, and with a tin tea-kettle perched 
on her handlebars. 

Fanny Bullock was born at Worcester, 
Massachusetts, on January 8, 1859, the daughter 
of a former Governor of the State, Alexander 
Hamilton Bullock. A conventional New England 
education was given a useful polish in Paris and 
Dresden, and in 1881 she married William Hunter 
Workman, a local doctor. Ill health is said to 
have forced his retirement, and in 1889 they went 
to Europe to find congenial ‘opportunities for 
mental culture in music, decorative and dramatic 
art, and literature’. Presumably the Doctor’s 
health improved, for in 1890, when (as he put it 
himself) ‘the bicycle began to come into fashion 
as a vehicle for women’, they embarked on a 
series of cycling tours. For the next ten years 
they were almost continually awheel, not only in 
Europe but, in 1895, in Algeria. ‘Bicycle maps did 
not exist’ but the Workmans were undeterred, 
and they armed themselves with ‘steel-cored 


All illustrations are from books by the Workmans 


Fanny Bullock Workman, wearing her ‘treasured topie’ 
on Silver Throne plateau in the eastern Karakoram 


whips’ to beat off the dogs who always went 
for Fanny’s voluminous skirts, and a revolver 
to cow extortionate or even murderous natives. 
Algerian Memories is the first of the Work- 
mans’ travel books, characteristically full of 
guide-book information and of such glimpses of 
the obvious as ‘The Arab quarter is extensive and 
teems with Arabs.’ The authors make light of the 
dangers and discomforts of the route, and are 
more irked by having their ‘yellow boots’ cleaned 
with blacking than by being benighted in un- 
known country. ‘A bright cold morning saw us 
in the saddle at 6.15,’ runs a typical entry, ‘with 
the ruins of Thamugas or Timgad forty kilo- 
metres distant. . . . Our hostess thought the 
expediency of using our rovers for this expedi- 
tion doubtful, said the country was wild and 
hardly safe. . . .. But ‘the wheel enthusiast is an 
optimistic fellow’; the Workmans enjoyed ‘the 
zest given to an unconventional meal in the open 
air by an appetite sharpened by a good morning’s 
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Fanny Bullock Workman and her husband. A contemporary portrait, 
from their book The Call of the Snowy Hispar, published in 1910 


work’, and they achieved an impressive itinerary 
over the Atlas Mountains and as far as the fringes 
of the Sahara. 

Sketches awheel in fin-de-siécle Iberia records 
their Spanish trip of 1897, when the press pur- 
sued for interviews ‘the Englishman Sefior 
Workman and his sposa distinguida on their 
‘bicicletas magnificas’ —the mistake in nationality 
was gladly accepted by the Workmans who 
appreciated the increase in their bills when they 
were identified as Americans. Sketches awheel 
reveals another Workman characteristic, the 
kind of insensibility which allowed them to 
attend a number of bull-fights (‘tauromachic 
revels’) while condemning the cruelty to the bull 
and the brutalizing effect on the bull-fighter. 
And where was Fanny’s New England conscience 
when she complacently admired the ‘bright 
pretty slaves .. . in white and pink muslins’ who 
served their coffee in Tangier? 
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In 1897 they sailed for the Far 
East, where they toured Ceylon 
and Java; 1898 saw their arrival at 
Cape Comorin all set to bicycle the 
length of the Indian sub-continent. 
Through town and jungle: 14,000 
miles awheel among the temples 
and peoples of the Indian plain is 
a remarkable book as much for 
what it includes as for what it 
leaves out. Determined to inspect 
and record every temple and town, 
every mosque and monument on 
the route, they were singularly 
unmoved by the splendours and 
miseries of India—her captivating 
glamour and appalling poverty; 
the sudden barbarities of her 
ancient religions; the infinite grace 
of her people—Fanny and William 
do not mention these at all. Not 
for them the romance of the 
Grand Trunk Road, Kipling’s 
‘broad, smiling river of life’ where 
Kim strode out the miles with the 
Lama; to Fanny its width was in- 
adequate and its scenery dull. 

Their longest run was eighty- 
six miles in one day. They forded 
rivers; they pushed their loaded 
bicycles through sand; they re- 
corded sun temperatures of 
160°F.; they once mended forty 
punctures in a day. They slept 
either in dak bungalows, the staging-posts of the 
old India, or in railway waiting-rooms. In the 
former, a caretaker might or might not be in a 
position to provide food; in the latter, one would 
be lucky to find a ‘cane couch’, but more prob- 
ably they would have to ‘sit the night out on un- 
comfortable straight-backed chairs’, a ‘method of 
repose which did not serve to relieve fatigue any 
too well after a hard day’s ride nor to fortify for 
the next day’s equally severe exertion’. Their lot 
was sometimes alleviated, sometimes worsened, 
by the servant who travelled ahead to recon- 
noitre and prepare the night’s lodging, and who 
was often drunk and usually incapable by the time 
they arrived. When the roads became impossible 
they took to the train, but never did they fail to, 
photograph, to record and to evaluate the stu- 
pendous architecture of India. To be emotionally 
moved by such wonders as the painting and 
sculpture of Ajanta and Ellora was not in their 


natures, but it is to Fanny’s credit 
that she preferred the rose-brick 
city of Fatehpur Sikri to the Taj 
Mahal. 

With such travelling laurels, 
then, did the Workmans arrive in 
Kashmir; and, by way of a hot- 
weather relaxation, they immedi- 
ately organized their first mountain 
excursion, which took them into 
Ladakh and as far as the Kara- 
koram Pass. The cold weather saw 
them again awheel, this time on an 
east-west traverse of India, but 
henceforth the trusty rovers were 
put away and the Workmans be- 
came Himalayan explorers. They 
were early in the field of that kind 
of serious sport which was to 
culminate in the 1953 ascent of 
Everest, an activity in which private 
ventures were to supplement the 
hard-won knowledge of the Survey 
of India. 

There had, in fact, been Euro- 
pean travellers in the Himalaya 
since the early 17th century, but 
systematic and recorded discovery 
began with the British and is linked 
up with the spread of conquest and 
influence into the vast ranges which 
outline India’s frontier in an arc 
from Peshawar in the north-west 
to Darjeeling in the north-east. The 
great age of survey begins, one may say, with 
the appointment of George Everest as Super- 
intendent of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
of India in 1823. The regular survey of Kashmir 
was initiated in 1846, and there were famous 
mountaineers in the Karakoram long before the 
Workmans made it their stamping-ground— 
Montgomerie and Godwin Austin, Young- 
husband and Conway, to name but a few. 

But Fanny and William made their contribu- 
tion: their expeditions were well financed, and 
staffed by experienced Alpine guides; they were 
infinitely courageous and persistent. On the 
other hand they lacked sympathy with the local 
people and so had endless troubles with their 
porters, and they paid scant attention to the 
work of their predecessors. They ‘discovered’ 
regions already noted by earlier travellers, or 
sometimes undiscovered them, alleging that this 


_ or that peak did not exist, that Conway, perhaps, 


‘Two record climbers.’ Fanny Bullock Workman and ‘the noted guide 
Mattia Zurbriggen’, who accompanied them to the Himalaya in 1899 


or that famous pioneer Dr Tom Longstaff, had 
miscalculated a height, or mistaken a cloud for a 
rock-wall. Controversy hummed, enlivening 
the meetings of the Royal Geographical Society 
and the pages of the climbing journals. After 
Ladakh in 1898, they returned for the hot weather 
of 1899 to Kashmir and were in Skardu, and up 
the Biafo Glacier; in 1902 and 1903 they explored 
the Chogo Lungma Glacier from Arandu, during 
which Mount Chogo (21,000 feet) and Mount 
Lungma (22,568 feet) were ascended, no mean 
achievement for a man of fifty-six. In 1906 they 
made a circuit of the Nun Kun massif, on which 
Fanny established what was then a record for her 
sex in reaching an altitude of 23,000 feet. In 
1908 they followed the trail blazed by Martin 
Conway when, in 1892, he had led up the Gilgit 
road the first Himalayan expedition to receive 
a grant from the Royal Geographical Society, 
crossing the Hispar Pass and down the Biafo 
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Vicissitudes of life in the Karakoram. 
(Above) Fanny ‘ina crevasse at Snow Lake, 
at the base of the great Biafo Glacier. 
(Left) Rivers were forded on coolie-back : 
this was in the heart of the Rose Glacier. 


(Opposite) On the summit of Mount Buspat 
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Glacier to Askole. The years 1911 and 1912 saw 
their most successful efforts; on the Siachen 
Glacier Fanny ‘was the responsible leader of the 
expedition’ (they took the lead in turns) and they 
had with them a competent surveyor, Grant 
Peterkin, to carry out the triangulation, and 
Surjan Singh, lent by the Survey of India, to plot 


the detail. Professor Kenneth Mason in Abode of 


Snow considers that the results of the 1911 
expedition were ‘in an entirely different category’ 
from their earlier findings. 

Siachen or the ‘Rose Glacier’ was the last 
frozen highway Fanny and William were to take 
into the mountains. In 1917 she fell ill, and after 
eight years of suffering died, in 1925; William 
survived her by thirteen years, living to the ripe 
old age of 91. It comes as rather a surprise to the 
reader of their nine stout and rather indigestible 
books, lacking in any personal touch, to learn 
that they had a child—a daughter, Rachel, who 
had an exemplary English education at Chelten- 
ham and London University, graduating as a 
B.Sc. in geology. She earned her own meed of 


fame, for she was the gallant Lady MacRobert 
whose three sons were killed in 1941, and who 
donated a Spitfire to the R.A.F., named *Mac- 
Robert’s Reply’. 

Fanny was a legend in her lifetime and has 
remained so; a strong feminist, she was generally 
supposed to wear the breeches under her sensible 
skirt, and to have proposed marriage to William 
in terms which brooked no refusal; she was 
certainly known to have carried a ‘Votes for 
Women’ banner into the Himalaya. Her husband 
himself stated proudly that ‘she frequently urged 
her Alpine guides to renewed efforts when they 
began to hesitate-—a picture confirmed by the 
awful occasion when ‘a strong gust of wind 
accompanied by sleet blew off the Memsahib’s 
treasured topie, although fastened by elastic, 
and down it bounded . . . towards a huge crevasse 
1000 feet below’, and the Alpine guide was sent 
after it. And where better to leave this stout- 
hearted pioneer, than firmly planted on a 
Himalayan mountain-slope, ice-axe in hand and 
‘Excelsior’ on her lips? 
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Eskimo Children 


by ROSEMARY GILLIAT 


te 


Cape DorseT is a small Arctic settlement on 
Baffin Island, facing onto Hudson Strait. About 
350 Eskimos trade there. They are still fairly 
isolated, generally living the traditional Eskimo 
life: hunting seal for food and trapping the 


Arctic fox for its fur. In summer the men earn 
money unloading supply ships or on construction 
work, since Cape Dorset is expanding. There are 
no roads and the settlement’s only vehicle so far is 
a wheelbarrow. The Eskimos live in tents; they 
travel by boat in summer and by dog sled in winter. 

During the five weeks that a friend and I spent 
at Cape Dorset last summer, we saw a lot of the 
children. Not once did we see a child spanked or 
spoken to harshly, and we were told that Eskimo 
parents treat their children very indulgently. The 
children seem to play when they like, eat when 
they are hungry, if there is any food (Eskimo 
families sometimes know hunger), and sleep 
when they are tired. 

This easy-going method of upbringing seems td 
work well as regards the children we met, who 
were alert and generally well-mannered. Children 
become responsible at an early age—the boys 
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Two small, inseparable Eskimo sisters in front of their tent-home 
at Cape Dorset. In summer the girls go to school; in winter they 
go with their parents to a winter camp along the coast where their 
father will hunt, returning in the spring to the settlement. The 
girls wear cotton dresses, but they are kept warm by their thick 
duffle-cloth parkas. Their home is a typical Eskimo tent, low and 
made of strong canvas. It is supported by many guy-ropes moored 
to heavy boulders, and can withstand the terrible Arctic winds 


In summer the children. of Cape Dorset go to the summer school run 
by the Canadian Department of Northern Affairs. They like best 
the recreation period, when they play games with their teacher, 
Anne Berndtsen, a girl from the prairies of Saskatchewan who says 
the happiest time of her life has been spent on Baffin Island 
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Both Ektachromes 


The school-children form a pyramid, helped by their teacher. 
the boy at the bottom of the pile enjoys himself. Apart fro: 
gymnastics and games common to children in all parts of the 1 
Eskimo children have some of their own. There are intricat 
sions of Cat's Cradle, games of skill in pitching stones, an 
in which a cup of horn is thrown up and caught on a pointed 


(Above) Sheowak pouring out a mug of tea, the Eskimo’s favourite 
drink, which has been heated over the gentle flame of a seal-oil 
lamp. Behind her on the sleeping-platform are clothes, blankets 
and a couple of caribou skins to sleep on. Eskimos usually have 
few possessions and everything is at hand in a tent—pots and 
pans, the sewing-machine. The women make all the family clothes, 
often sealskin boots too; but the boots are always sewn by hand. 
(Opposite) The Eskimos of Cape Dorset still largely depend on 
their hunting skill for survival. Children who are too young for 
rifles develop a good eye playing with home-made bows and arrows 


emulating their fathers in learning how to hunt, 
fish, and handle a boat and dog-team. The girls, 
like their mothers, learn how to sew and cook, 
scrape and soften a sealskin, tend a seal-oil 
lamp, soften sealskin boots by chewing them, and 
care for their younger brothers and sisters. 

We camped near the settlement and the children 
often paid us a call, sometimes with their parents. 
You cannot knock on the door of a tent, so they 
would just cough and walk straight in. The adults 
knew no English, but the children, having been 
to school, spoke a little. 

The Eskimos love social occasions, and when 
they go to church, or to a film-showing, it is with 
the whole family. (They are happy to see the same 
film over and over again.) In church (Anglican in 
this settlement) the men sit on the left-hand side 
and the women and children sit on the right. Ifa 
baby gets hungry during the service, the mother 
feeds it. Most of the time there is a busy rustling 
and whispering in the back of the church; when 
the children get bored they go outside and play 
for a bit, a sensible arrangement as the Eskimo 
services are long. 
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The Eskimos are fine sculptors. This boy is polishing his own carving of a sunbathing seal 


Everyone goes to a dance; while the parents 
whirl around to the tune of an accordion, the 
children and grandparents watch, and the babies 
slumber in their mothers’ fur-trimmed parkas 
worn by a sister; their dances combine Eskimo- 
style dancing with sailors’ hornpipes, learned 
from the Scottish whalers a century ago. Like the 
church services, the dances seem endless, though 
enjoyed with unflagging enthusiasm. Gradually 
the children sprawl asleep in abandoned attitudes 
on the floor of the schoolroom where the dances 
are held. 

When an Eskimo meets friends he shakes hands 
with every member of the family, including the 
baby on its mother’s back. This family unit with 
its very close ties is important to the Eskimo. The 
parents realize that their children will benefit by 
going to school, but at the same time they want to 
preserve this strong family feeling, and want to 
teach their children the things that they them; 
selves know to be important. On a fine day in 
summer there will often be empty desks in the 
small schoolroom at Cape Dorset—the children 
will have “Gone Hunting’, with their parents. 
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Magna Graecia: The 
Calabrian Scene 


by MICHAEL SWAN 


Fe thrice in a day she sends it out, and thrice 
she sucks it in°-—this was how Homer wrote 
of the Straits of Messina in the Odyssey, not 
through any ignorance, but for tragic effect, even 
at a little expense of truth. The idea of his 
Charybdis was taken from the ebb and flow of 
the tide. The whirlpool is still there, but the 
danger has been diminished by knowledge. the 
myth is exposed and a little magic has gone from 
Calabrian folk-lore. 

Mythology still lingers in men’s minds when 
they meditate on Calabria, a country closely 
bound up with learning, legend and athleticism. 


A whole unknown world lies behind mountain 
peaks, some rising 6000 feet straight from the 
sea, hiding its beauty from those who prefer to 
sit in a popular resort rather than make the 
tortuous journey, which after all is a vital part 
of seeing and understanding the character of a 
country. It is the thought of the inaccessible that 
makes man adventurous. 

Finding a room at Scilla, a small Calabrian 
town opposite the eastern-most point of Sicily, 
gave me the unexpected experience of being 
offered a bed in “the house of the dead’. A mass 
of mourning women wanted to seize at the 
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(Above) Scilla, a small port on the Calabrian shore, 
overlooking the narrow Straits of Messina. It is at 
Scilla that (opposite) ‘the pesci spada or sword-fisl 
are caught .. . during April, May, June and July’ 
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chance to make a little money from a bed which 
had recently held a corpse. I could not blame 
them but, having just returned from an exciting 
fishing trip, the sudden change frightened me 
into declining their offer and staying at a small 
whitewashed cottage owned by one of the fisher- 
men who had taken me out that morning. It lay 
near the beach, with the castle gleaming in the 
distance, and that evening, as the villagers 
gathered round to discuss the day’s catch, I again 
remembered lines of Homer that blended with 
the atmosphere of Scilla: 


Plunged to her middle in the horrid den 

She lurks, protruding from the black abyss 

Her heads, with which the ravening monster dives 
In quest of dolphins, dog-fish, or of prey 

More bulky. 
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‘, .. where the peasants sat staring . 
into space, too apathetic to 
bother with the outside world’ 


It is here at Scilla that the pesci spada or 
sword-fish are caught—the fish that some Italians 
believe protects their virility. During April, May, 
June and July special boats are sent out, directed 
by a fisherman in a look-out boat. Each boat is 
small, with two men and two oars; one rows, the 
other stands on the prow, his twelve-foot spear 
ready in his hand. As the fish passes the boat, 
the spear is thrown swiftly and then withdrawn, 
leaving the sharp, barbed point sticking in the 
flesh of the fish; this is done incessantly until the 
fish is exhausted. They then trail the fish behind 
them to the shore, or, if it is not too large, haul 
it into the boat. It has been known for a fisher- 
man to be wounded through the sides or bottom 
of the boat by the strength of the sword with 
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(Above) ‘Villagers making a pil- 
grimage ...’ (Right) The call of 
the bagpipes echoed . . . after me’ 
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(Opposite) *. . . a deserted monastery in the true romantic tradition.” (4dove) *. . . villages 
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SO primitive they seemed conjured up out of the imagination . . . houses huddling together . . .” 


which the fish is armed. I watched, with admira- 
tion and a little warimess, the skill which these 
men employed so naturally to make their kill. 
I was shown other look-outs in the hills, where 
a man would sit and wave his white kerchief at 
the sign of the fish approaching. and was told 
that ex-King Umberto used often to come and 
stay near Scilla during the pesci spada season and 
go out with the boats. The battle between man 
and fish was stimulating not only for the physical 
prowess displayed but for the swift coordination 
between thought and action. 

Going on south and east to Bova, the largest 
of the Greek-speaking communities in Italy, 
I found the landscape similar to Andalusia but 
the life far more primitive. Brown, scorched grass 
crackled beneath the feet; a few oak trees stood 
listlessly trying to give some shade. It made me 
wonder how man could scrape any living from 
such soil; little patches on the slopes where some- 
thing might grow and a cottage is built, miles 
perhaps from water. An old woman passed, 
balancing a jar sideways on her head, her eyes 
fixed ahead, oblivious to strangers. It was a 


a 


curious feeling to walk unmolested through this 
village where the peasants sat staring into space, 
too apathetic to bother with the outside world. 

The Tyrrhenian, or western, side of the Aspro- 
monte, which is the backbone of southern 
Calabria, is far sweeter, more inhabited and 
cultivated than the Ionian side. I followed 
villagers making a pilgrimage to the mountain 
resort of Gambarie, 4300 feet above the valley. 
The road wound steeply, but at every turn the 
view made me long to go higher. The smooth 
silvery leaves of the olive trees glinted in the sun 
and lay like a lake beneath my feet. I left the 
pilgrims who were preparing a feast of roast 
lamb over a charcoal fire, and as I rode through 
pine and beech forests the call of the bagpipes 
echoed sweetly after me, and I was reminded of 
Berlioz, who had imitated this effect in Harold in 
ftaly; high and penetrating it followed me, and 
it was only as the darkness came suddenly that 
I realized I was lost. My horse, sensitive and 
nervous, picked her way patiently until I found 
a bark-covered hut. With a few ferns, I threw to- 
gether a couch for the night, and in the morning 
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when I started off again I found I had made a 
complete circuit of the long ridge. 

I had been looking forward to staying a few 
days in the Monastery of Santa Maria di Polsi 
and talking with the Superior, who was known to 
be an expert on Calabrian history. As I descend- 
ed to it, I saw groups of people washing them- 
selves in the stream. I washed too and asked the 
reason for their visit. A big festa, they said. In 
the monastery kitchens people crowded round 
cauldrons of revolting-looking meat. After a 
quick chat with the Superior who promised to 
get me a mule for the remainder of my journey, 
I left. I had wanted to find a deserted monastery 
in the true romantic tradition, and the sight of 
so many people taking advantage of a well- 
earned festa would have interrupted my train of 
thought. 

I passed through villages so primitive they 
seemed conjured up out of the imagination— 
clusters of crudely plastered houses huddling 
together on a slope, doors opening onto stone 
steps. In these narrow passage-ways, the conver- 
sation of the day was exchanged: it was the 
domain of the women. The men sat in the cafés 
and it was rare to find their wives accompanying 
them. In one village I was told how the priest 
would settle the engagement between a young 
couple. He would drop his spectacles in front of 
them—if they broke, the engagement was ended. 
I wondered with what force the priest dropped 
the spectacles and exactly what factor would 
influence his choice. 

Journeying through Calabria is not the ideal 
holiday, as we find when reading Edward Lear’s 
Journals or Gissing and Norman Douglas. Its 
harshness, which promises yet even more beauty 
beyond, attracts the Englishman: he wants to 
prise open this oyster, however laborious it may 
be, and experience both the hostility and the 
hospitality of a remote country at first hand. 
They continually complained about Calabria, 
yet, as continually, they returned to it. 

Crotone, on the Ionian Sea, the cradle of Greek 
civilization in Italy, is celebrated for its doctors 
and athletes rather than for wealth and riches. It 
was here that the basic principles of medicine were 
conceived and developed and where Pythagoras 
took refuge. The Greek love of beauty is found 
at its apex in Crotone, where it is said the 
excellent climate accounts for the beauty of 
its citizens. Here too lived Milo, the celebrated 
athlete, so victorious that he was forced to stop 
taking part in the Olympics. Milo not only 


excelled in athletics but also in philosophy. He 
was one of Pythagoras’s most devoted disciples 
and stood as a symbol of that harmony which 
Greeks believe existed between learning and 
athletics. Energy of the mind and energy of the 
body were coordinated in this ideal, and its 
universal appeal could easily be understood in 
Crotone. 

‘Near by,’ chants the chorus of the Trojan 
women of Euripides, ‘near by, as you voyage in 
the Ionian Sea, is the city nourished by that 
fairest of rivers, the Crathis. Its marvellous 
waters burnish the hair to a glowing chestnut.” 
Alas, though I often tried, I could never find a 
place on the course of the Crati River, the ancient 
Crathis, which flows into the Gulf of Taranto, 
where I felt tempted to dip my hair and wait for 
the chestnut glow. Reduced to a muddy trickle 
by the deforestation of the mountains, the magni- 
ficence of the Crathis had become as legendary 
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(Opposite and above) ‘In these narrow passage-ways, the conversation of the day was exchanged’ 
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as the city of Sybaris which lies somewhere deep 
beneath the alluvial deposits at its mouth. But 
from the Sila Greca, the northern part of the 
mountain plateau to the east, one can still see 
why the Crathis became famous in the ancient 
world as much for its beauty as for forming a 
trade route from the Ionian to the Tyrrhenian, 
cutting short the journey between Greece and 
Etruria. 

The view is at its most splendid from San 
Demetrio Corone, 1500 feet above the valley. 
This is one of the villages of the Albanian com- 
munity—they settled in Calabria in the 15th 
century, refugees from the Turks. Here each day, 
in the late afternoon, the villagers make their 
passeggiata along the main street, which forms a 
continuous belvedere. By that time the haze has 
slightly lifted and the sun is sinking towards the 
pale silhouette of the mountains that skirt the 
Tyrrhenian Sea; the mass of Mount Dolcedorme 
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(Opposite) ‘The graceful sweep of 
the Ionian coast .. .’ and on it 
(right) ‘Crotone . . . the cradle 
of Greek civilization in Italy’ 


gains a few revealing shadows from the new 
light and seems to advance a little across the 
plain of Sybaris, a great shimmering apron 
attached to the blue and brown valley. It is in 
this light that the sea and the plain cease to 
merge into one—the graceful sweep of the 
Ionian coast is only lost in haze to the north 
towards Cape Spulico. 

Each time I made this promenade I was unable 
to give the panorama as much attention as I 
would have wished; for unlike the severe inhabi- 
tants of most mountain villages in Calabria, the 
Albanians welcome a stranger with ceaseless 
attention, gather round him to chat as he eats in 
the trattoria, sing for him, introduce him to their 
families and delight in their knowledge of folk- 
lore and custom. The Albanians have none of 
that Italian love of smartness and brightness 
which has spread even into the Calabrian soul 
and gives to the most dilapidated village at least 
one chromium café, one well-established barber's 


shop. The Albanians are not worried by a little 
dirt, would not want to change their dingy cafés 
and trattorias. Tall, fair and blue-eyed for the 
most part, they differ physically from their 
neighbours, and though all can speak Italian 
they use their national language among them- 
selves and have remained Greek Orthodox in 
religion in spite of one-time persecutions by the 
Roman Church. And even down to small matters 
like the tight-swaddling of babies and the extreme 
décolletage of the women’s national costume, 
their life is their own. 

To appreciate the unique strangeness of Cala- 
bria one needs time to sit and talk, to share in 
the life of the villages, still fresh and untouched 
by our standards. The mountain peaks have 
proved a serious barrier to communication, but 
also a safe refuge for malcontents. One cannot 
expect to put Calabria on a two-week tourist 
itinerary—it is not an excursion, but an experi- 
ence. 
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The Seychelles 


—a Paradise for Exiles 
by F. D. OMMANNEY 


Dr Ommanney is the author of Shoals of 
Capricorn (Longmans); it vividly described 
Mauritius and the Seychelles. His latest 
book, Eastern Windows, is on the Far East 


BEGINNING with several hundred terrorists after 
the French Revolution, following an attempt to 
assassinate Napoleon, a long procession of dis- 
tinguished political exiles has found a temporary 
home in the Seychelles. It includes King Prempeh 
of Ashanti, Zaghlul Pasha of Egypt and, more 
recently, Archbishop Makarios of Cyprus. He 
described the Seychelles contemptuously as ‘a 
rock in the middle of the Indian Ocean’, but in 
fact no lovelier or gentler place of exile could 
possibly be imagined. Many less notable people 
have chosen voluntary exile there and many have 
chosen it as a place in which to end their days. 

The Seychelles form a group of over ninety 
islands in about latitude 7° S., 700 miles east 
of Mombasa on the coast of Kenya. They are the 
central bosses, projecting above the surface, of a 
vast submarine plateau 12,000 square miles in 
area. The depth of the sea over most of the 
plateau is between twenty and forty fathoms, but 
its edges rise to within ten fathoms of the surface 
and its sides go down almost vertically into 2000 
fathoms and more. From every part of this area 
the islands can be seen with their heads among the 
clouds. Some of them are high and mountainous, 
their skirts covered with coconut palms. Others 
are grass-covered knobs of rock with only a few 
trees, and others again are mere sand-spits, 
tufted with sparse casuarina trees, haunts of sea- 
birds and turtles. Most of them are fringed with 
coral reefs, and the luminous, shallow lagoons lie 
hot and dappled between the white palm-fringed 
beaches and the winking lines of surf. 

Only the two largest of the islands, Mahé and 
Praslin, are permanently inhabited, though there 
are copra estates on some of the smaller ones. 
There are about 35,000 people on the two islands. 
The European section of the population is of 
French descent, but the poorer and labouring 
section consists of the descendants of slaves. The 
first arrivals were brought to the islands from 
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All photographs, except three, from Paul Pe 
Mauritius to work on the copra plantations at 
the end of the 18th century. Later came liberated 
slaves from West and East Africa. Every shade 
of skin, therefore, is to be met with in the 
Seychelles, from coal black through golden 
brown to white. 

The islands were originally settled by the 
French from Mauritius, largely by refugees from 
the French Revolution at the end of the 18th 
century. They became the base for pirates, most 
of whom were Frenchmen, who preyed upon the 
ships of the British East India Company sailin 
round the Cape and Madagascar. During the 
Napoleonic War they were a base for the 
‘corsairs’, privately owned commerce raiders, 
who threatened the supremacy of the British in 


(Above) Port Victoria on the island of Mahé is the administrative capital of the Seychelles. 


(Below) The main street of Port Victoria, with the Victoria Memorial Clock Tower in the back- 
ground. Dragon’s blood trees such as those growing on the left are very common in the islands 
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(Left) The Victoria Memorial Clock 
Tower, a splendid sight in its silver 
paint; it was built to commemorate 
Queen Victoria‘’s Diamond Jubilee. 
(Below) Government House, in Port 
Victoria, built just before the first 
war with a garden overlooking the sea 
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the Indian Ocean at the beginning of the 19th 
century. Most of them were recruited in the 
Seychelles, and the islanders are still bold and 
intrepid seamen, taking their double-ended fish- 
ing pirogues a long way out over the plateau, and 
their two-masted schooners far afield among 
the islands and reefs. It was the menace of the 
corsairs, mostly based on Mauritius and the 
Seychelles, which determined the British to send 
an expedition against Mauritius and led to its 
investment in 1814, together with its dependency 
of ‘les Iles Séchelles’. Today the dependency is a 
British Crown Colony, divorced from Mauritius, 
with a Governor, a Legislative Council and, 
some think, a top-heavy administration, a judi- 
ciary, a police force and a delightful gaol full of 


_ contented, well-fed prisoners to whom the 
_ Governor takes presents every Christmas. In 


addition to a large British administrative popula- 
tion there are many other British people, mostly 
elderly, who have gone into voluntary exile in 
search of that lost world of low income-tax 
and things as they used to be, which has, in 
fact, vanished for ever, but which surely, 
they think, must still be lingering somewhere. 
However, despite these, the Seychellois of 
European descent remain at heart and in spirit 
French. On July 14 in the club, everyone, British 
and French alike, drinks to France across the 
water, facing north in the direction of the home- 
land. This leads, as a matter of fact, to clinking 
glasses in the direction of ‘l’horloze’, the clock- 
tower, which is a memorial to Queen Victoria. 
Except that some Englishman is certain to 
make an unfortunate remark, this is a time 
for amity and bon esprit. 

The language of the islands is a French patois 
very much like that spoken in the French West 
Indies. A similar patois is also spoken in 
Mauritius, though slightly different from that of 
the Seychelles. It is rarely written, never taught 
in schools and generally frowned upon. No-one 
who aspires to European status admits to using 
it in his home and many pretend not to be able 
to understand it at all. Yet it persists and, 
together with loud, cackling laughter, is the 
language of the people. 

The natives of the islands, the users of this 
engaging language, are called ‘creoles’, which is 
really the name applied to a native of any French 
tropical island, but, again, no-one really admits 
to being a creole. A surprising number insist, in 
the teeth of all probability, that their ancestors 


_ were Spanish. 


The largest island in the group, Mahé, was 


named after Comte Mahé de la Bourdonnais, 
the great 18th-century French administrator and 
commander who first brought ordered govern- 
ment to Mauritius. It is irregularly shaped, lying 
with its main axis north-west to south-east, about 
forty miles long and perhaps ten miles wide at its 
widest point. It is a high ridge of weathered 
granite mountains, rising to the highest peak in 
the group, Morne Seychellois (2993 feet). The 
mountains are clothed with verdure to their 
summits. Their skirts, sloping to beaches of 
white sand, are heavily wooded with coconut 
plantations, concealing the tin-roofed wooden 
houses. The slender trunks of elephant grey, 
leaning this way and that, make long sunlit aisles 
down which the natives walk with languid grace 
carrying everything on their heads. Children and 
goats, imported cattle, innumerable chickens, 
low-slung manilla ducks and hostile geese 
wander at will, and small white cranes flit to and 
fro or stand in uffish thought. At twilight the 
great fruit-bats wheel from tree to tree with 
soundless flight. Everywhere knobs and boulders 
of black granite, scored and channelled by the 
tropical rains, project through the vegetation 
like the knees of half-buried giants. Higher up 
the slope the coconut palms get smaller and 
sparser and presently fade out. Dark-leaved 
cinnamon and vanilla, a succulent climber, are 
grown among the palm trees on the upper slopes. 
Then we reach the prickly raffia palms (pandanus) 
with their sword-like leaves and orange-seeded 
fruits, the mountain acacia holding out level 
branches dusted with white bloom, and, higher 
still, a breast-high scrub which presently gives 
place to grassy uplands from which, all around, 
the blue vastness of the Indian Ocean can be seen 
with islands floating on it ringed with white. 
Under the eastern slopes of Morne Seychellois 
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(Above) A pinnace returning to Port 
Victoria with its catch of horse- 
mackerel in the water alongside. 
(Left) Buying a fresh bonito from a 
fisherman. Fish is the staple diet 
of the people of the Seychelles 
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lies the capital and only town of any size in the 
Seychelles, Port Victoria, with its long pier and 
landing-jetty, Indian shops, several hotels, club 
and government offices. Government House 
broods beneficently on a hill behind it with its 
croquet lawn and country-house air, and around 
Government House, on the tree-covered lower 
slopes, is a residential district where all the 
secretaries live and give their cocktail parties. 
The Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception 
dominates the town on another eminence with 
a classical portico and a belfry from which the 
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Copra, the dried pith of the coconut, is an ingredient of margarine. The 
coconut fibres, here being cut from the husks, give coir, to make matting 


hours and quarters are scat- 
tered down upon the streets of 
shanty-like houses. The Sey- 
chellois are fervently Roman 
Catholic and the cathedral is 
packed to the doors at Mass. 
When the Fathers walk through 
the town in their white soutanes 
everyone touches his cap and 
some cross themselves. 

Praslin, the other main island, 
is rather smaller than Mahé and 
less mountainous. Seen from 
Mahé it makes a low blue curve 
ten miles away on the horizon. 
Seen from Praslin, on the con- 
trary, Mahé makes a high and 
noble shadow among the clouds. 
It is quite a seasick journey 
from one island to the other in 
the motor-launch, because for a 
short while, half an hour per- 
haps, the full force of the 
monsoon strikes broadside. 

The island was named after 
the Duc de Praslin, who was 
French foreign secretary under 
Louis XIV at the time of the 
French occupation of the Sey- 
chelles. It has no town or settle- 
ment of any size and a much 
smaller population than Mahé. 
The islanders, having had less 
contact with Europeans than 
their fellow Seychellois in Mahé, 
remain comparatively uncor- 
rupted or, as some would say, 
‘less spoilt’. In other words, 
they have not yet quite acquired 
that lively appreciation of the 
value of money which people 
in Mahé have learnt. 

The island of Praslin is chiefly noted because 
it is the only place in the world where the tree 
known as the ‘double-coconut’ palm or ‘coco- 
de-mer’ (Lodoicea sechellarum) grows and repro- 
duces. It has been introduced into other places 
—indeed there is a specimen at Kew and one at 
Singapore—but it does not flourish and will not 
reproduce anywhere but on the island of Praslin. 
It has been introduced into Mahé but has net 
spread. 

This remarkable tree, with its tall straight 
trunk and big, tough, fan-shaped leaves, is not 


a coconut at all. The male and female inflores- 
cence are borne on different trees. The male 
exudes a sticky gum and the female is insect- 
pollinated, producing an enormous bilobed fruit 
with a hard shell. These huge nuts had been 
known in southern India since the 16th century 
and, owing to their highly suggestive appearance, 
were believed to have magic aphrodisiac proper- 
ties and were placed in temples as objects of 
veneration. They were thought to have come 
from the bottom of the sea, hence the name 
‘cocos-de-mer’, for sailors had brought back 
from the western Indian Ocean stories of islands 
where the trees grew with their roots in the 
air and, presumably, their branches beneath 
the water. This, indeed, is just what some of the 
mangrove and coral islands look like. When the 
true home of the nuts was discovered an enter- 
prising Frenchman exported them to India by 
the shipload, advertising their supposed aphro- 
disiac properties. In the eighties of the last 
century General (Chinese) George Gordon 
visited the Seychelles and was so struck by the 
double-coconut that he wrote a paper arguing 
that the Seychelles must be the original site of 
the Garden of Eden and the double-coconut the 
original Tree of the Knowledge of Good and 
Evil. He did not explain how the serpent got 
there, for there are no snakes in the Seychelles 
and almost certainly never have been any. Nor 
did he suggest how Eve could have been tempted 
by a fruit so tasteless and insipid. It is eaten in 
the Seychelles and gives a colourless jelly with 
practically no flavour at all. Nowadays the two 
gloomy valleys on Praslin Island where the 
double-coconut palms grow are a government 
reserve. It is said that at night the trees move 
together and make love, but no-one has ever 
seen this, for no-one, it is believed, can survive 
a night alone among them. 

The climate of the Seychelles is hot and humid. 
For half the year, March to November, the 
islands come within the northernmost extension 
of the south-east trade winds which, in July and 
August, blow hard, bringing heavy warm rain. 
The dark mountainsides gush water and the 
rocks are streaked with waterfalls. The rest of 
the year is the season of the north-west or ‘cross 
monsoon’, which brings light and often variable 
winds with thunderstorms and sudden violent 
showers. The rain comes hissing through the 
coconut palms with a rattle like chain mail and 
magnificent cloud-palaces build up over the 
horizon. The sun rises and sinks in splendour as 


though each dawn were the beginning and each 
sunset the end of the world. 

The creoles have a character to suit their 
climate. They are gay, insouciant and not much 
given to hard work. In that climate it is far 
preferable to acquire money without working if 
you can, or even to do without it if you can’t. 
After all, one wants but little here below and 
le bon Dieu provides a good deal of it free. Owing 
to the kindly law of gravity, coconuts fall to the 
ground when ripe and, in the manufacture of 
copra, which is the principal industry of the 
islands, all you need do is wait for your crop to 
fall with a heartening plop and then, if you have 
the energy, pick it up. You split it open and dry 
it in the sun and Je bon Dieu does the rest. There 
are many fruits, too, the bread-fruit and the jack- 
fruit, the mango and the custard-apple, and the 
finest pineapples in the world, which call for no 
effort at all. And the lagoons are full of fish. 
These can be caught in big traps, made of the 
fronds and stems of palm leaves, and all you 
need do is drop these casiers on the bottom and 
leave them there for a day or two, keeping one 
eye on them lest someone even less addicted to 
work than you should steal them. 

Everyone fishes in the Seychelles. Many fish 
for their breakfast with casiers or with lines. 
Professional fishermen haul their seine-nets in 
the lagoons or go lining far beyond the reefs 
in their home-made double-ended pirogues, 
built from the ‘tatamaka’ tree (Calophyllum 
inophyllum) that grows along the seashore. In 
the summer the green mackerel (Rastrelliger 
kanagurta) appears in big shoals which stipple 
the surface of the sea with myriads of little 
questing, inquisitive noses. The fishermen catch 
them in Victoria Harbour with lines armed with 
many small hooks. Then comes the blue mackerel 
(Caesio coeruleus) which is not really a mackerel 
at all. It is royal blue with a gold lateral stripe 
and invades the wide sandy bays and the lagoons 
in great shoals which are caught with seine-nets. 
In pursuit of the green and blue mackerel, like 
greyhounds, come the long silver horse-mackerel 
(Carangoides spp.), again not really mackerel at 
all, which the fishermen catch by trolling from 
big sailing pinnaces. On summer evenings, when 
the pinnaces come into port, the fishermen carry 
the big fish to market on shoulder poles at a 
half-trot. “Guette ¢a gros poissons!’ the women 
say to their children, pronouncing it ‘pwah-sson’. 

This is the season too when the sporting fishes 
appear, tunny, bonito, marlin, sailfish, dolphin 
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Launching a pirogue from a beach on Praslin Island. In the bows and stern are two cage-like 


casiers, or fish traps. In the background lies one of the sailing pinnaces used for trolling 


fish, barracuda and many more. After them, in 
turn, come the sportsmen with their apparatus 
of enormous cost and questionable effectiveness, 
their elaborate cameras, their luncheon-baskets, 
their gin and their money. This is the season, also, 
when huge sharks appear off Port Victoria, nosing 
around the B.J. boats at anchor. At the bathing- 
beaches the fishermen sit in the crowns of the 
coconut palms, and, when the strange T-shaped 
‘hammerheads’ come into the surf, they shout 
*Requins! Requins marteaux! to warn bathers of 
their danger. 

In the Seychelles, as everywhere in the East, 
human beings are an ornament to the landscape. 
The creoles are splendid, robust people with 
flashing smiles and laughing eyes. A wide straw 
hat is the vogue for both sexes, with a straight- 
cut white frock for the women and white shorts 
and shirt for the men. Older women wear a 
handkerchief around their heads. They are all 
full of guile of a somewhat forgivable and endear- 
ing sort and most things end in laughter and 
handshakes and sometimes in kisses. In the 
evening, after the Angelus has rung and the sun 
is sinking in panoply behind Cerf Island, all the 
boys and girls walk up and down the causeway 
which leads from Victoria to the landing-jetty. 
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Status symbols are important on this evening 
parade, the new handbag, purchased from Timul- 
jee’s (the Parsee shop), the make-up which looks 
like wet-white on the brown skin, and, probably 
by now, pin-heels—though they had not been 
invented in my day. For the boys there are the 
dark glasses, which are so significant of status 
that they are often worn indoors, the wrist-watch 
with the metal strap, and (peculiar to the 
Seychelles, I think) the trilby hat, worn at a 
rakish angle on the woolly hair and scarcely ever 
removed. 

The grands blancs of ancient French descent 
would not be seen, of course, on the causeway 
at this hour. They are sitting on the balconies of 
their houses watching the sun go down between 
the casuarina trees, thanking Heaven with savage 
concentration for making them so very blancs 
indeed. 

At this hour the elderly British, far from home 
in their self-enforced exile, are gathering in the 
club and, as the sun sinks below the yard-arm, 
tracing a path of gold across the still lagoon, they: 
ask the question which is heard still at this hour 
wherever the British forgather throughout the 
world: 

‘What’s yours, old boy?’ 


